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looked upon as Heir-apparent to the Crown, the King's life is still in
danger"; "Can the King be safe as long as the Papists know that there is
nothing but his life stands in their way of having a King to their mind?";

__such remarks occur with only slight verbal differences in many

speeches, and in many others the same meaning is expressed or implied.
Perhaps the most interesting contribution to the debate was that of Sir
William Pulteney, who prophesied what actually occurred when James
came to the throne.

I cannot foresee how the excluding of one person, who hath a
right to the succession depending upon contingencies upon such an
account as this, should occasion a civil war; but rather do think
there is a great deal more danger, not only of a civil war, but of
our religion and liberty too, if we should not do it, and so have a
popish king. For I do believe that such a king would soon have a
popish council. For if there be eleven to seven now for the interest
of a popish successor what may you not expect when you have a
popish king? And should you not then soon have popish judges,
justices, deputy-lieutenants, commanders at sea and land; nay, and
popish bishops too? . . .

But two speakers were not so careful in their language, and no doubt
they expressed the opinions of many members who were too timid or
too decorous to speak out: Henry Booth, who had forsaken the royalist
principles of his father, and as Lord Delamere in James's reign was one
of the most violent opponents of the Court, not only argued that by the
laws of England James had no right to the succession, but accused him
of corresponding "with the Pope and the French King to subvert our
religion and laws"; he absolved him of any inclination to shorten his
brother's days, but continued, "Though he be averse to it, yet in obedi-
ence to the Pope and his Priests, it must be done either by himself or
some other hand, and then how long may we expect His Majesty's life ?"
Booth's peroration is interesting as revealing the enormous gap which
separated at this time the views of the extreme Whigs and the extreme
upholders of passive obedience.

If kings were good men an absolute monarch were the best
government; but we see they are subject to the same infirmities
with other men, and therefore it is necessary to bound their power;
and by reason that they are flesh and blood, and the nation is so
apt to be bad for their example, I believe was that wherefore God
was averse to let the Jews have a king; till they had kings they
never revolted so wholly from him: when their kings were good